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Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Presidential  messages  to  Congress  this 
month  were  gratifying  for  supporters  of  federal  aid  to 
education.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  report,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said:  “I  cannot  repeat  too  strongly  my  desire  for 
prompt  federal  aid  to  the  states  to  help  them  operate  and 
maintain  their  school  systems.”  Several  days  later  he 
submitted  a  budget  calling  for  the  full  $300,000,000  school 
appropriation  proposed  in  the  NEA-supported  Taft  bill. 

The  bill,  incidentally,  has  been  re-entered  in  the  Senate 
under  the  label  S246,  and  is  now  called  the  Thomas-Taft 
bill  to  honor  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Ed.  Committee.  Thomas  says  that  he  “hopes  the  bill  will 
be  the  first  thing  we  act  on  because  it  is  the  least  con¬ 
troversial.”  Rep.  Lensinski,  chairman  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  committee  in  the  House,  reports  that  he  “doubts  if  it 
will  run  into  trouble”  there. 

Suspension  of  draft  calls  during  February  and 
March  because  of  high  enlistments  is  evidence  that  the 
country  has  no  need  for  universal  military  training.  Dr. 
Alonzo  Myers  of  N.  Y.  U.  and  chairman  of  the  Dept,  of 
Higher  Ed.  of  the  NEA,  declared  recently.  “Only  the 
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Army’s  love  of  compulsion  continues  to  keep  the  idea 
alive  ...  if  it  were  concerned  about  future  teachers  and 
scientists,  it  would  not  keep  threatening  young  people  with 
UMT  or  some  other  form  of  compulsion,”  he  commented. 

President  Truman,  however,  thinks  UMT  is  essential. 
He  said  to  Congress  this  month:  “We  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  year  in  effective  organization  of  our 
armed  forces  .  .  .  [but]  universal  training  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.”  Pledging  full  support, 
the  Amer.  Legion  promised  to  rally  its  4,000,000  members 
to  the  cause,  and  reported  that  69  other  national  organi¬ 
zations  would  do  the  same. 

Federal  funds  for  school  buildings,  with 
administration  support,  are  not  in  immediate  prospect. 
However,  the  President’s  1950  budget  specifies  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  a  country-wide  survey  of  educational 
building  needs  and  of  the  adequacy  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  meet  them. 

Another  study  proposed  in  the  budget  message  would 
cover  the  need  for  federal  scholarships  and  fellowships 
for  capable  young  people  who  otherwise  could  not  afford 
to  go  to  college.  The  surveys  together  would  cost 
$1,000,000. 

An  international  book  exchange  began  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  Library  of  Congress  roof  this  month. 
Although  succeeding  the  Amer.  Book  Center  for  War- 
Devastated  Libraries,  it  will  facilitate  flow  of  library 
materials  in  two  directions  instead  of  one,  handling  only 
materials  not  available  through  regular  trade  channels. 

Cabinet  status  for  the  FSA  has  been  asked  by 
Truman.  The  proposed  department  runs  somewhat  coun¬ 
ter  to  desires  of  main  professional  associations  in  two 
areas  that  it  would  cover — health  and  education.  Both 
the  NEA  and  Amer.  Medical  Assn,  urge  separate  agencies 
in  their  respective  fields. 

Still  awaited  is  the  Hoover  Commission  report  on  re¬ 
organization  of  the  executive  branch.  Although  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Commission  will  recommend  a  Department 
of  Welfare  for  health,  education  and  social  security,  the 
complete  draft  will  not  be  released  until  March  16. 
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Administration 


New  president  of  the  AASA  is  John  L.  Bracken, 
•upt.  of  schools  in  Clayton,  Mo.,  it  was  announced  this 
month  following  counting  of  a  mail  ballot  conducted 
among  association  members.  He  succeeds  Willard  E. 
Goslin,  Pasadena  superintendent,  who  automatically  be¬ 
comes  first  vice-president. 

Other  oEScers  elected  for  the  coming  year,  and  taking 
ofiBce  March  15,  are  Supt.  Will  C.  Crawford  of  San  Diego, 
second  vice-president;  Supt.  Herbert  B.  Bruner  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  executive  committee  member. 

Far  the  sake  of  aeademie  inteffrity.  Ameri¬ 
can  college  presidents  were  implored  this  month  to  lay 
aside  “counting  house  ethics,”  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides  of  campus  life  and  less 
to  the  erection  of  elaborate  educational  buildings.  The 
plea  came  from  Dr.  Kenneth  I.  Brown,  president  of 
Denison  U.  in  Granville.  Ohio,  emd  head  of  the  Assn,  of 
Amer.  Colleges,  at  the  organization’s  annual  conference 
in  New  York  City. 

He  also  reminded  the  group  that  it  had  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  favoring  principles  of  non-discrimination  last  year. 
After  commending  the  action  of  Amherst  trustees,  who 
have  indicated  that  all  fraternities  on  the  campus  must 
give  proof  that  their  national  constitutions  are  free  of 
racial  or  religious  bias  by  1951,  he  asked,  “Why,  if  we 
believe  what  we  are  saying  .  .  .  don’t  we  colleges  with 
fraternity  campuses,  join  to  give  Amherst  support?” 

At  the  secondary  principals  convention 

in  Chicago  February  26  to  March  2.  delegates  will  hear 
President  Harold  E.  Stassen,  of  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania, 
discuss  “Exlucation  for  Tomorrow’s  Youth.”  Other  speak¬ 
ers  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Prinicpals  has 
lined  up  for  the  meetings  are  Mervyn  W.  Pritchard,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  British  Ministry  on  Education;  Sir  Oliver 
Franks,  ambassador  from  Great  Britain  and  former  chan¬ 
cellor  of  All  Souls’  College  at  Oxford  U.;  Luther  W. 
Youngdahl,  governor  of  Minnesota;  and  Clark  G.  Kuebler, 
president  of  Ripon  College. 

Trends  in  school  curriculnm  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  1948  report  “from  the  profession  to  the  public” 
soon  to  issue  from  NEA  headquarters.  Called  “Our  School 
Studies,”  and  designed  for  public  relations  purposes,  it 
will  tell  what  schools  are  teaching  and  why,  what  edu¬ 
cators  believe  should  be  given  more  emphasis. 

Improvement  of  public  relations  is  a  major 
job  for  Philadelphia  school  officials  this  year.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  “Know  Your  Schools”  rallies  conducted  simul¬ 
taneously  in  all  school  auditoriums  throughout  the  city 
started  a  campaign  to  enlighten  the  public  and  taxpayers 
on  the  problems,  services  and  achievements  of  the  public 
schools.  This  spring  the  board  will  sponsor  an  all-school 
pageant,  entitled  “Schools  on  Parade — 1949.”  Recent  ad¬ 
verse  publicity  and  criticism  has  resulted  from  the  public’s 
being  uninformed,  school  board  members  believe. 


Methods  of  achieving  tiisciplino  witliout  tt- 
sorting  to  corporal  punishment  are  discussed  in  a  letter 
recently  distributed  to  school  supervisors  in  New  York 
by  the  State  Ed.  Dept.  Wishful  thinking  to  the  contrary, 
the  question  of  school  spankings  is  not  extinct,  state  au¬ 
thorities  remark.  They  report  a  continuous  flow  of  in. 
quiries  as  to  whether  or  not  spankings  are  legal.  But 
while  a  65-year-old  law  permits  New  York  teachers  to 
use  “force,”  the  Ed.  Dept,  advises  against  it.  “Corporal 
punishment,”  the  letter  says,  “is  the  expression  of  an 
unchanging,  authoritarian  system,  peculiarly  distasteful 
to  our  modern  and  democratic  approach  to  education.” 

A  sohool  board  nrwNlotlor,  written  in  Kiplinger 
style,  has  become  an  effective  instrument  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Glencoe  (111.)  schools.  Sent  to  all  citizens 
of  the  community  whether  they  have  children  of  school 
age  or  not,  the  letter  periodically  reviews  the  system’s 
operations,  accomplishments  and  needs.  For  instance,  the 
most  recent  issue  explains  in  detail,  but  simply,  how  school 
board  members  are  elected,  the  current  financial  position 
of  the  schools  and  takes  up  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Glencoe  schools  are  “progressive.” 

As  to  the  latter,  the  Glencoe  Bd.  of  Ed.  believes  that  it 
has  fused  what  is  best  in  the  traditional  and  “progressive" 
programs  and  points  with  pride  to  its  record:  one  of  the 
first  public  school  systems  to  have  a  kindergarten,  the  first 
to  have  a  child  guidance  program  in  elementary  schools, 
one  of  the  few  schools  that  has  put  a  12-month  plan  of 
faculty  employment  in  operation.* 

World  university  enrollments,  based  on  the 
most  reliable  and  recent  statistics  available,  show  that 
the  U.  S.  has  more  college  students  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined,  M.  M.  Chambers  of  the  Amer.  Council 
on  Ed.,  reports.  This  year’s  official  figure  of  2,410,000  in 
the  United  States  compares  with  an  estimated  722,000  in 
Russia,  268,364  in  India,  152,994  in  Italy  and  113,050 
in  Canada.  American,  French  and  British  sectors  of 
Germany  have  68,000  combined. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*The  Glencoe  Plan,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Glencoe,  III.  (A  booklet  on  the 
12-month  plan  of  faculty  employment.) 

Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  U.  of  Chicago  Round  Table 
radio  discussion  by  George  Stoddard,  Ralph  Tyler  and  Louis 
W irth.  lOc. 

14  Questions  on  Elementary  School  Organization,  Off.  of  Ed.  Supt 
of  Documents,  Govt.  Printing  Off.,  W ash.  25,  D.  C.  10c.  ( Fourteen 
pressing  questions  on  elementary  school  organization  are  answered 
by  superintendents  in  52  cities  of  varying  population  sizes.) 

“Balancing  Junior  College  Instruction  idth  Library  Support," 
Mary  H.  Clay.  College  and  Research  Libraries,  Jan.  1949.  Amer. 
Library  Assn.,  50  E.  Huron,  Chicago.  (Staff-size  and  volume  sta¬ 
tistics  of  junior  college  libraries  are  compared  with  student  ct- 
rollment.) 

Administration  of  the  Catholic  Secondary  School,  prepared  at 
Workshop  on  Administration  of  Catholic  Secondary  School.  Cath¬ 
olic  U.,  Wash.,  D.  C.  180p.  $2. 

Public  Action  for  Powerful  Schools,  Metropolitan  School  Study 
CouncU,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  96p.  25c.  (An  analysis  of 
public  participation  in  educational  planning  as  reported  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  to  its  Committee  on  Lay  Participation.) 
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Educational  Leaders — Their  Function  and  Preparation,  Nat.  Con¬ 
ference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Administration.  64p.  SI. 
(A  64-page  report  on  educational  leadership  prepared  at  the  Con¬ 
ference’s  1948  summer  seminar.  It  is  available  from  Dr.  Daniel  R. 
Davies,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  V.,  N.Y.  16.) 

"Regional  Summary  of  Current  Conditions  in  the  Nations  Schools,” 
New  York  Times,  Jan.  10.  (A  report  of  school  conditions  by  re¬ 
gions.) 

Professional  Relations 


Pierinfi  the  inoome  with  second  johs  is  a 

prevalent  practice  among  public  school  teachers  with 
family  responsibilities  in  New  York  City,  according  to  a 
survey  of  the  AFL  Teachers  Guild.  Of  890  teachers 
polled.  48.6''f  reported  after-school  work  and  another 
36.3%  said  they  were  looking  for  supplementary  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  financial  pressure.  Approximately  30% 
wanted  a  third  job.  Thirty -six  per  cent  admitted  they 
were  in  debt — 48.6%  of  those  who  had  found  additional 
work.  The  study  was  made,  the  guild’s  salary  committee 
reports,  “to  show  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  and  the  taxpayers  just 
how  many  teaehers  were  unable,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  teaching.” 

Retirement  at  TO*  instead  of  the  present  65  years 
of  age,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Illinois  Ed.  Assn.  In 
asking  the  legislature  to  lengthen  the  state  tenure  law,  it 
will  suggest  that  this  pupil  safeguard  be  ineluded:  that 
boards  of  education  may  demand  annual  proof  from 
teachers  over  65  years  of  age  of  their  mental  and  physical 
fitness  to  teach. 

Payment  based  on  lenjith  of  contract  is 

sought  by  classroom  teachers  in  Florida  who  believe  that 
the  system  of  paying  for  10  months  of  teaching  service  in 
12  monthly  pay-checks  deceives  the  public.  People  get 
the  impression  that  teachers  get  a  full  12-month  salary  for 
10  months  of  actual  work,  they  say. 

To  spur  interest  in  teacher  tours,  the  NEA’s 
Travel  Service  will  soon  release  a  20-minute.  16mm.  film 
showing  a  group  of  teachers  traveling  in  Mexico.  Details 
may  he  obtained  from  the  service  at  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Goal  of  firaduate  schools  of  education 

should  be  the  training  of  competent  teachers  rather  than 
school  supervisors  and  administrators,  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  College  of  Ed.  at  the  U.  of  Illinois  asserts. 
The  committee  does  not  say  that  too  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  training  of  administrators  in  graduate  pro¬ 
grams,  but  rather  that  the  preparation  of  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  is  slighted.  For  all  educators,  it  suggests  that  the  first 
year  of  graduate  study  be  spent  on  the  campus  and  de¬ 
voted  to  a  “common  learnings”  program,  including  study 
of  (1)  child  growth  and  development  (2)  sociology  (3) 
philosophy  (4)  research  studies  in  basic  skills  of  reading 
and  in  several  other  selected  fields. 

Consisting  of  members-at-large  from  public  schools  and 
representatives  of  Illinois  educational  groups,  the  com¬ 


mittee  is  assisting  the  College  of  Ed.  in  revising  its  grad¬ 
uate  program.  Other  suggestions  will  come  from  a  15-page 
questionnaire  sent  to  2.000  persons  who  have  received 
masters’  and  doctoral  degrees  in  education  at  Illinois  in 
the  past  10  years. 

marriage  barn  women  from  Jobs  in 

many  schools,  more  married  than  unmarried  women  ar* 
in  the  national  labor  force,  according  to  Government 
statistics.  Recent  estimates  show  8,300,000  married  wom¬ 
en  either  working  or  in  the  market  for  employment, 
compared  with  5,900,000  single  women. 

Accreditation  of  teachers  colieges  will  be 

continued  by  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Ed.  The  association,  formed  last  year  through  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  three  other  teacher-education  groups,  now 
administers  the  accrediting  system  formerly  handled  by 
the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Teachers  Colleges. 

Elcmcntary-high  school  certification  will 

be  possible  for  students  who  complete  a  new  dual  educa¬ 
tion  curriculum  at  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  U.  De¬ 
signed  particularly  to  help  reduce  the  shortage  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers,  the  course  will  offer  preparation  for 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  for  one  or  more 
high  school  departments. 

Salaries  for  Junior  college  teachers  range 

from  $1,000  to  $6,900  annually,  the  Amer.  Assn,  of 
Junior  Colleges  reveals.*  Median  salary  is  $3,316,  with 
the  highest  average  pay  found  in  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  country  and  in  local  and  district  colleges. 

Revision  in  doctoral  programs  is  needed  to 

raise  the  standards  of  college  teaching,  according  to  a 
study  recently  completed  by  a  committee  of  college  deans 
and  presidents.  The  group,  headed  by  President  Rose¬ 
mary  Park  of  Connecticut  College,  reports  that  while 
more  than  half  of  the  country’s  doctoral  candidates  go 
into  teaching,  relatively  few  graduate  courses  include 
study  of  teaching  methods  or  problems.  As  most  graduate 
schoob  still  stress  attainment  and  ability  in  a  special  field 
of  investigation,  colleges  hiring  a  new  faculty  member 
often  have  no  idea  as  to  whether  he  is  a  competent  teach¬ 
er,  the  study  notes. 

However,  the  committee  found  that  changes  in  gradu¬ 
ate  offerings  were  on  the  way.  Thirteen  of  33  graduate 
schools  whose  programs  were  reviewed  made  some  pro¬ 
visions  for  study  of  higher  education  and  teaching  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  most  recent  specialist  added  to  the  U.  S.  Ofifice  of 
Ed.  staff,  incidentally,  will  be  particularly  concerned  with 
ways  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  college  teaching.  He 
is  Dr.  Fred  J.  Kelly,  a  leader  in  higher  education  for 
many  years  and  a  member  of  the  President’s  Commission 
on  Higher  Ed. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•  “Junior-College  Teacher  Salaries  in  1947-48,”  Sebastian  C.  Mar- 
torana  and  Leonard  V.  Koos.  Junior  College  Jour.,  Dec.  1948. 
1201  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
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Why  They  Teach  and  Quit,  Mo.  State  Teachers  Assn.  407  S.  6th 
St.,  Columbia,  Mo.  (A  report  of  two  studies  on  what  is  wrong 
uith  teaching  as  a  career.  One  is  a  survey  of  why  Missouri  teach¬ 
ers  who  entered  the  profession  left;  the  other  presents  data  on 
what  high  school  seniors  think  of  teaching.) 

Wanted:  30,000  Well-Prepared  Teachers  for  Community  Colleges, 
Amer.  Council  on  Ed's  Council  on  Cooperation  in  Teacher  Ed. 
744  Jackson  PL,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  60p.  tl.  (A  report  on  the  need 
for  instructors  for  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes  and  com¬ 
munity  colleges  in  the  next  10  years.) 

Teaching  Offers  Greatest  Opportunity,  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Ed.  State  Teachers  College,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  (Reprints 
of  an  NEA  Journal  article  designed  as  an  aid  for  teacher  recruit¬ 
ment.) 


Teaching  3iethods  and  Problems 


Critieism  of  seionco  teaching  was  voiced  by 
high  school  student-delegates  at  the  Junior  Scientists  As¬ 
sembly  in  Washington  late  last  month.  Their  chief  com¬ 
plaint:  instruction,  they  say,  is  leveled  for  the  “average” 
student,  with  too  little  consideration  for  either  the  “slow- 
going”  or  the  exceptionally  talented  in  science  classes. 
Other  common  practices  they  would  change:  (1)  em¬ 
phasis  on  memorizing  facts  without  learning  their  mean¬ 
ing  (2)  repetition  of  subject-matter  in  succeeding  courses 
(3)  the  teaching  of  science  as  a  subject  unrelated  to 
others  (4)  “classical”  methods  of  teaching. 

The  problems  approach  in  English  is  being 
used  for  the  first  time  this  year  by  all  teachers  of  ninth 
and  lOth-grade  classes  in  Culpeper  (Va.)  high  school. 
Developed  by  the  teachers,  themselves,  with  the  director 
of  instruction  and  superintendent  of  schools  at  a  special 
workshop  last  summer,  the  courses  are  divided  into  six 
units  (  to  correspond  with  the  six  reporting  periods  of  the 
school-year).  Ninth-grade  pupib  study:  (1)  How  Can  I 
Plan  and  Do  My  School  Work?  (2)  How  Can  I  Develop 
My  Vocabulary?  (3)  How  Can  I  Become  a  More  Effec¬ 
tive  Reader?  (4)  How  Can  I  Improve  My  Writing 
Skills?  (5)  How  Can  1  Participate  Effectively  in  Group 
Meetings  and  Discussions?  (6)  How  Can  I  Use  the  Radio 
as  a  Means  of  Securing  Information  and  as  an  Aid  to  the 
Fuller  Enjoyment  of  Life?  At  another  workshop  planned 
for  next  summer,  teachers  will  develop  similar  instruction 
for  the  11th  and  12th  grades. 

Music  as  a  study  stimulant  b  being  tried  this 
month  at  the  Center  School  of  Dental  Technology  in  New 
York  City.  While  recorded  music  has  proved  its  value  as 
a  working  aid  in  industrial  plants,  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  been  tested  as  an  aid  to  learning,  according  to  the 
school’s  director.  Dr.  A.  Hall  Rosenbaum. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Experiments  with  an  Outside  Reading  Program,”  Mary  Edmunds 
Wilds.  English  Jour.,  Jan.  1949.  21 1  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21. 
(Report  of  a  trial  of  methods  in  encouraging  students  to  read.) 

“An  Experiment  in  Senior  English”  Robt.  Frank.  English  Jour., 
Jan.  1949.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (Report  of  a  brush-up 
English  course  based  on  social  content.) 


Curricula 


Lagging  physics  enrollments  in  high  schools 
are  alarming  educators.  A  recent  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed. 
survey  shows  that  only  5.8%  of  high  school  students  study 
the  subject  now  compared  with  20%  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Only  half  of  the  country’s  high  schoob  currently 
offer  physics — and  80%  of  these  provide  only  one  class 
period  per  week  and  little  laboratory  work,  it  continues. 
This  is  a  strange  situation  for  an  atomic  age,  poll-takers 
note.  Dr.  Robt.  H.  Carleton,  of  tbe  Nat.  Science  Teachers 
Assn.,  submits  one  reason  for  the  sharp  decline  in  the 
subject’s  popularity :  “Good  physics  teachers  are  rare,  as 
industry  offers  them  much  higher  salaries,”  he  says. 

In  New  York  City,  school  officials  are  trying  to  jack  up 
enrollments  with  a  non-technical  course  in  applied  physics. 
Stressing  the  consumer  angle  and  household  applications, 
it  is  particularly  recommended  for  girls,  who,  school 
officials  say,  are  by-passing  physics  even  more  frequentlv 
than  boys.  Last  science  enrollment  figures  in  the  city 
disclose  that  only  9,259  students  were  taking  physics,  com¬ 
pared  with  41,295  in  biology,  32,710  in  general  science 
and  15,028  in  chemistry. 

While  dictatorships  misuse  schools,  demo¬ 
cratic  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  often  fail  to  consider 
their  possibilities.  Prof.  George  S.  Counts  of  Columbia 
U.  Teachers  College  told  delegates  at  the  Amer.  Political 
Science  Assn,  convention  in  Chicago  last  month.  Con¬ 
trary  to  totalitarian  tactics  in  the  past,  present-day  despots 
do  not  fear  “education  for  all  the  people,”  he  said.  In 
fact,  they  dote  on  wiping  out  illiteracy — then  by  strict 
control  of  the  press,  feed  the  people  material  which  pro¬ 
motes  their  purposes,  he  pointed  out. 

The  United  States  has  given  little  thought  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  education  suitable  for  democracy.  Counts 
declared.  Such  an  education,  he  concluded,  would  empha¬ 
size  knowledge,  understemding  and  enlightenment,  with 
emphasis  on  cultivation  of  a  devotion  to  equality,  in¬ 
dividual  worth,  intellectual  freedom,  political  liberty, 
democratic  processes,  general  welfare  and  mastery  of 
relevant  knowledge. 

Information  on  atomic  energy  will  soon  be 
available  in  a  special  issue  of  School  Life.  Reporting 
what  schoob  are  doing  or  can  do  in  atomic  education,  tbe 
issue  also  will  present  basic  facts  and  social  implications 
of  atomic  energy. 

The  first  attempt  to  plan  atomic  education  on  a  region¬ 
al  basis  recently  was  reported.  Last  month,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  School  Science  Council  conducted  an  Atomic  Work¬ 
shop  at  the  Amer.  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Boston  for 
New  England  teachers. 

Since  90%  of  communication  is  oral,  every 
student  should  study  speech,  the  Speech  Teachers  Assn, 
of  America  believes.  Lessons  in  speaking  and  listening 
should  begin  in  elementary  grades  and  continue  throura 
college.  Prof.  Karl  F.  Robinson  told  delegates  at  the 
group’s  convention  last  month.  He  thinks  mat  a  better 
speech  program  should  begin  in  teachers  colleges.  '*A 
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teacher’s  skill,”  he  said,  “rests  on  her  (or  his)  ability  as 
a  communicator.  She  should  know  how  to  talk  well  .  .  . 
how  to  read  entertainingly  so  that  children  will  become 
interested  in  good  literature.” 

Re^'ivod  intoroMt  in  Mtrlnyied  instruments 

in  school  music  programs  was  noted  at  the  Music  Teachers 
Nat.  Assn,  convention  in  Chicago  recently.  But  as  for 
upsurge  in  public  school  music  as  a  whole,  there  was 
more  wishing  than  reports  of  increased  activity.  Most 
schools  still  do  not  consider  music  a  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum,  speakers  complained. 

Louis  G.  LaMair,  president  of  the  Amer.  Music  Con¬ 
ference,  a  foundation  set  up  by  the  musical  instrument 
industry,  quoted  a  current  survey  showing  that  only  8% 
of  present  musicians  received  their  training  in  public 
schools.  (The  survey  also  disclosed  that  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  believes  that  schools  should  provide  instruction  in 
musical  instruments.) 

Review  of  hiyfh  sehool  subjects  for  freshmen 
who  fail  to  meet  specific  requirements  is  being  offered  at 
the  New  London  (Conn.)  Junior  College.  Students  may 
combine  the  review  (called  the  “opportunity  program”) 
with  freshmen  courses,  and  by  completing  one  summer 
session,  will  qualify  for  regular  second-year  work.  The 
system  means  that  students  are  no  longer  rejected  for 
minor  deficiencies  in  one  phase  of  high-school  prepara¬ 
tion,  President  Tyrus  Hillway  reports. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

High  School — What’s  In  It  For  Me,  Anier.  Technical  Society. 
Drexel  at  58th  St.,  Chicago  37.  (This  pamphlet  presenting  the  case 
for  life  adjustment  education  was  produced  for  the  Commission 
on  Life  Adjustment  Ed.  for  Youth  by  the  Amer.  Technical  Society, 
not  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  as  reported  in  an  earlier  Education 
Summary.) 

"Family  Relationship  Education  in  High  School"  Verna  Danley. 
Practical  Home  Economics,  Jan.  1949.  468  4th  Ave,.  N.Y.  16. 
(Suggested  classroom  activities  for  family  life  education.) 

The  American  Way;  Summarizing  Present  Practices  and  Suggest¬ 
ing  Activities  for  the  Development  of  Americanism  in  Education, 
Sm  Diego  City  Schools.  137 p. 

Report  of  the  Third  Nat.  Conference  on  Citizenship,  NEA.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.IV.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  112p.  (A  summary  of  reports  on 
citizenship  education  submitted  at  the  Citizenship  Conference  in 
May,  1948.) 


Guidance 


Plans  for  a  mrntal  hyi^iono  proiSram  in 

public  schools  are  being  made  jointly  by  the  U.  S,  Office 
of  Ed.  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Aimed  at 
acquainting  teachers  of  all  age  levels  with  principles  of 
preventive  psychiatry,  the  project  also  will  include  study 
of  methods  of  handling  the  emotional  problems  of  teach¬ 
ers.  School  administrators  are  asked  to  send  the  OflSce 
of  Ed.  information  on  local  mental  hygiene  programs, 
particularly  on  in-service  courses  for  teachers.  In  the 
absence  of  training  in  mental  hygiene  methods.  Dr.  Robt. 
H.  Felix  of  the  Public  Health  Service  advises  teachers: 


(1)  beware  of  becoming  amateur  psychiatrists  (2)  listen 
to  children’s  problems  more — and  talk  less. 

Psyeholojfist-pupil  ratio  is  off  in  New  York 
City,  the  Assn,  of  Psychologists  there  complained  last 
month.  With  only  one  psychologist  to  every  17,000  pupils, 
the  services  offered  must  compare  unfavorably  with  Chi¬ 
cago  where  the  ratio  is  one  to  5,576,  they  observe.  Other 
cities  also  reporting  better  ratios  are  San  Diego,  with  a 
ratio  of  one  to  9,200;  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  one  to  6,644; 
Brookline,  Mass,,  with  one  to  1,016;  Austin,  Tex.,  with 
one  to  906.  New  York  City  psychologists  think  that  a 
ratio  of  one  to  3,000  should  be  established  in  the  school 
system. 

Roth  parents  and  students  ean  help  with 
guidance  programs,  according  to  information  received 
by  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  in  New  York 
City  from  member  schools.  Two  examples: 

In  the  Huntington  (N.Y.)  schools  students  help  others 
in  choosing  elective  subjects  by  filing  reports  at  the  end 

of  each  term  entitled  “What  I  Have  Learned  in  . ” 

Oncoming  students  go  to  the  file  if  they  are  in  doubt  as 
to  a  course’s  content. 

In  the  Great  Neck  (N.Y.)  schools,  parents  kept  24- 
hour  records  of  how  children  spent  their  time  for  a  week. 
These  were  used  by  a  committee  analyzing  the  needs  of 
children  in  the  community  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Great  Neck  schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Comparison  Between  Those  Elementary  School  Children  Who 
Attend  Moving  Pictures,  Read  Comic  Books  and  Listen  to  Serial 
Radio  Programs  to  an  Excess  with  Those  Who  Indulge  in  These 
Activities  Seldom  or  Not  at  All,”  Florence  Heisler.  Jour,  of  Ed¬ 
ucational  Research.  Nov.  1948.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis. 


Reiigion 


study  of  relliflon  is  recommended  in 
an  article  by  Virgil  Henry  in  the  recent  issue  of  Illinois 
Ed.*  He  advises  no  special  classes  or  change  in  curricu¬ 
lum,  but  suggests  that  instruction  on  religion  be  injected 
into  English  and  social  studies  classes.  In  literature,  he 
believes  there  could  be  (1)  emphasis  on  religious  values 
(2)  reference  to  the  Bible  as  background  (3)  correlation 
of  the  Bible  with  certain  works.  Social  studies,  he  says, 
could  include  (1)  comparative  study  of  religions  (2) 
study  of  religion  in  history  (3)  projects  for  interfaith 
understanding  (4)  study  of  religion  and  contemporary 
problems. 

Although  dangers  in  the  program  are  admitted  (the 
possibility  that  it  would  encourage  churches  to  release 
their  responsibility  for  religious  education  or  bring 
charges  of  violation  of  religious  freedom),  the  author 
holds  that  benefits  outweigh  them.  Besides  developing  in 
students  a  functional  basic  knowledge  of  religion,  such 
teaching  would  reduce  criticism  that  “public  schools  are 
anti-religious”  and  would  discourage  unsound  attempts 
at  religious  education,  he  contends. 


Education  Summary 


January  20,  1949 


Culfural  aspoots  of  reliffion  should  be  taught 
in  public  schools,  religious  educators  agreed  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Schools  of  Religious  Ed.  in 
Cincinnati  recently.  Pointing  out  that  the  McCullom  de¬ 
cision  does  not  forbid  such  teaching,  the  group  pressed 
public  school  educators  to  include  instruction  of  “our 
religious  heritage'’  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•  “Religion  in  the  Curriculum"  Virgil  Henry.  Illinois  Ed.,  Jan. 
1949.  100  E.  Edwards  St.,  Springfield,  III. 

Protestantism  Faces  Its  Educational  Task  Together,  IT m.  C.  Bow¬ 
er  and  Percy  R.  Hayward.  International  Council  of  Religious  Ed., 
203  N.  IF abash  Ave.,  Chicago  1.  288p.  $3.25.  (A  review  of  the 
important  developments  in  interdenominational  religious  education 
during  the  past  25  years.) 

“Religious  Instruction  Versus  Secularization:  The  German  Ex¬ 
perience"  Chester  L.  Hunt.  Jour,  of  Educational  Sociology,  Dec. 
1948.  32  Washington  PL,  N.Y.  3. 


Student  Aetivities 


Advice  to  intornational  lotter-writors  and 

their  teachers  is  offered  by  Wm.  J.  Shorrock  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  10  Civic  Leader.  As  ambassadors  of  good-will,  he 
says,  students  should  be  more  careful  of  spelling,  gram¬ 
mar  and  unintelligible  sentences.  Many  letters  received 
at  the  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Ed.  for  transit  abroad  not  only  would 
make  students  in  other  lands  think  that  all  Americans 
were  near  illiterate,  but  would  cause  them  to  question  a 
way  of  life  that  would  tolerate  such  muddled  thinking  and 
incoherence,  he  admonishes. 

For  letter  topics,  Helen  Dwight  Reid  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Ed.’s  Div.  of  International  Educational  Rela¬ 
tions  suggests:  “Write  about  school  life,  clubs,  hobbies, 
games,  sports,  holiday  customs,  interesting  places  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  not  about  what  you  eat  or  wear.” 

•fnmpin|2  the  gun  on  lOoO.  a  high  school  historv 
class  in  Rockport,  Ind.,  plans  to  take  the  census  this  year. 
Students  will  make  a  nouse-to-house  survey  of  all  the 
city’s  inhabitants,  estimated  at  2,500  persons. 

Plans  to  bring  DP  students  to  the  U.  S.  were 
announced  last  month  by  the  Nat.  Co-ordinating  Council, 
a  group  organized  by  leading  student  associations  under 
auspices  of  the  World  Students  Service  Fund.  Its  goal 
is  placement  of  1,500  foreign  students,  now  in  German 
and  Austrian  camps,  in  American  schools  next  fall. 

Stimulated  by  word  from  the  President’s  Commission 
on  Displaced  Persons  that  college  enrollment  and  campus 
living  accommodations  would  meet  the  employment  and 
housing  requirements  of  the  DP  Act,  the  Council  has  sent 
letters  to  1,200  colleges  and  universities  seeking  their 
cooperation.  It  asks  (1)  that  institutions  waive  tuition 
payments  for  DP  students  (2)  that  campus  groups  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  housing  and  incidental  expenses  (3)  that 
American  students  help  them  find  part-time  jobs. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Dramatizing  Your  School,  Meredith  G.  Cromer.  J.  Weston  Walch, 
Box  66,  Portland,  Me.  175p.  $2.50.  (A  collection  of  program  and 


publicity  material — plays,  stunts,  projects,  assembly  programs. 
The  ideas  were  contributed  by  schools  which  had  used  them.) 

Everybody’s  Assembly  Book  for  Consolidated  Schools,  Eldridge 
Entertainment  House,  Franklin,  0.  I22p.  $1.  (A  collection  of 
programs  for  high  school  and  grades.) 

“Group  Dynamics  in  Action,”  Cornelius  H.  Siemens.  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Jour.,  Dec.  1948.  1201  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Re- 
port  of  a  one-unit  course  in  “Group  Dynamics”  required  for  presi¬ 
dents  of  student  organizations  at  Compton  College.) 


Physical  Education  and  ticalth 


Effect  of  room  temperature  on  study  U 

being  chartered  by  a  committee  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  Fred  Cole  of  Tulane  U.  in  New  Orleans,  Aided  by 
a  $10,000  grant  from  the  General  Ed.  Bd.,  the  researchers 
hope  to  discover  the  one  temperature  and  relative  humid¬ 
ity  at  which  students  do  the  best  school  work,  and  the 
effect  of  air-conditioning,  both  on  educational  progress 
and  health. 

Problem  area  of  nutrition  education  is  high 
school,  according  to  Scholastic  Magazines’  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Health  and  Nutrition.  The  first  need,  they  say, 
is  to  find  ways  to  halt  teen-agers’  usual  race  through  or 
past  breakfast  and  other  meab. 

Fluorescent  ligbting*  while  improving  illumina¬ 
tion  of  schoolrooms,  is  a  mixed  blessing,  an  editorial  in 
January’s  Industrial  Arts  &  Vocational  Ed.  points  out. 
Cuts  from  broken  fluorescent  lamps,  it  advises,  should 
have  medical  attention  immediately  as  the  chemical  pow¬ 
ders  in  the  tubes  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  tumors  which 
are  reported  to  accompany  fluorescent  lamp  wounds. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Report  on  the  Supplementary  Care  Program,”  Margaret  L. 
Healey.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research.  Nov.  1948.  114  S.  Carroll 
St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  (A  report  of  an  experiment  devised  to  show 
the  relationship  of  additional  health  services  on  learning  achieve¬ 
ment  of  students.) 

“How  Wells  Keeps  Well,”  Virginia  F.  Matson.  Scholastic  Teach¬ 
er,  Jan.  5,  1949.  7  E.  I2th  St.,  N.Y.  3.  (Description  of  the  nutri¬ 
tion  program  at  Wells  high  school  in  Chicago.) 


Adult  Eductttion 


.Someibiuit  new  in  adult  education  by  radio  will 
begin  at  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  soon.  For  many  years  the 
sponsor  of  medical  practitioners’  refresher  courses,  the 
University’s  Medical  School  now  will  put  them  on  the  air 
for  doctors  who  cannot  leave  their  practice  to  attend  cam¬ 
pus  classes. 

A  third  Niimmer  tse^Rion  In  ffroup  ivorb 

will  be  conducted  June  19  to  July  8  at  Gould  Academy  in 
Bethel,  Maine,  the  NEA’s  Adult  Ed.  Service  Div.  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Sponsored  by  the  NEIA  and  the  Research  Center 
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for  Group  Dynamics  of  the  U.  of  Michigan,  the  session 
provides  a  laboratory  situation  in  which  group  leaders, 
educators,  trainers  and  social  scientists  explore  basic 
concepts  and  skills  of  group  growth,  group  leadership  and 
membership.  Other  institutions  cooperating  with  the 
course  are  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell.  Michi¬ 
gan,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio  State  universities  and 
Springfield  College.* 

XBr’s  socond  eoIlcg<>  course  by  radio  will 
start  February  5  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Music 
at  the  IJ.  of  Southern  California.  A  17-week  series  en¬ 
titled  “Pioneers  of  Music,”  it  will  present  leading  orches¬ 
tras  throughout  the  nation  in  concerts  that  trace  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  orchestral  music  from  the  17th  century  to 
the  present.  As  in  the  American  literature  course  offered 
by  NBC  and  the  U.  of  Louisville,  the  participating  college 
will  issue  weekly  study  guides  and  will  read,  mark  and 
return  assignments.  Students  will  pay  a  $10  fee. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

’Report  of  the  Second  Summer  Session  of  the  Nat.  Training 
Laboratory  in  Croup  Development,  Div.  of  Adult  Ed.  Services, 
NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  $1.25. 

“An  Analysis  of  National  Publication  Trends  and  Publishers' 
Best  Sellers  as  an  Index  of  Cultural  Transition,”  Herbert  A.  Bloch. 
Jour,  of  Educational  Sociology.  Dec.  1948.  32  Washington  PL, 
N.Y.  3.  (A  study  of  new  books  published  from  1920  to  1940 
shows  reading  habits  are  changing:  more  people  are  reading, 
their  interests  are  widening  and  there  is  a  well-defined  trend  to¬ 
ward  scientism,  journalistic  description,  nostalgia,  dissent,  psy¬ 
chological  frustration  in  creative  writing.) 

“Needs  in  Adult  Education  Today”  Roben  I.  Maaske.  School  & 
Society,  Jan.  1,  1949.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (According  to 
the  author,  adult  programs  should  focus  on  these  areas:  prepara¬ 
tion  for  world  citizenship,  social  change,  technological  change, 
creative  diversions,  specM  groups,  family  living.) 


\udio~Visual 


The  first  bi^  year  in  television  will  be  1949, 
the  industry  predicts.  Although  as  of  November  1,  there 
were  only  42  TV  stations,  six  began  operating  in  October. 
The  number  of  firms  manufacturing  TV  equipment  has 
increased  from  5  to  65  in  the  last  two  years. 

These  firsts  in  television  of  interest  to  schoolmen  have 
appeared  recently: 

1.  NBC  will  soon  televise  the  first  educational  series  de¬ 
signed  for  children  of  elementary  school  age.  Called 
“Stop,  Look  and  Learn,”  it  will  present  lessons  in  history, 
geography,  science,  literature  and  music — with  stress  on 
the  entertainment  aspects  of  each. 

2.  The  Cincinnati  Film  Council  is  studying  sponsorship 
of  a  series  of  televised  discussion  programs,  entitled  “The 
Parents’  Hour,”  based  on  child  development  films. 

3.  An  experimental  class  using  only  television  as  an 
instructional  medium  has  been  announced  by  the  Navy  at 
Sands  Points,  L.L  Tests  will  be  made  comparing  the 
achievement  of  trainees  using  television  with  those  in 
standard  classes. 

4.  The  first  Television  News  Letter  for  educators  has 
appeared.  It  is  published  by  the  Assn,  for  Ed.  by  Radio 
at  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


Vocational  and  industrial 


At  a  holiday  earoor  eonferoneo  at  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  December  28  to  30.  three  thou¬ 
sand  Chicago  high  school  and  junior  college  students  took 
part  in  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  guidance  project  ever  undertaken.  In  four 
general  convocations  and  136  counseling  sessions,  172 
lecturers,  outstanding  in  the  field  they  represented,  offered 
students  advice  on  some  60  vocations  and  professions. 
Most  popular  fields  were,  in  order:  journalism,  chemistry 
and  chemical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  elec¬ 
tronics,  art,  sales,  accounting  and  auditing. 

Afterwards  many  participants  entered  an  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  which,  along  with 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and  Chicago  Technical 
Societies  Council,  organized  the  three-day  event.  Six 
writers  of  prize-winning  essays  on  “How  I  Plan  for  a 
Career  and  How  the  Conferences  Have  Helped  Me”  will 
see  President  Truman  inaugurated  in  Washington  today 
(January  20). 

Federal  funds  for  voealional  eflueation 

should  be  continued  even  though  Congress  passes  a  gen¬ 
eral  federal  aid  to  education  bill,  advocates  of  the  federal 
aid  bill  say.  The  Amer.  Vocational  Assn.,  however,  is 
worried  for  fear  that  the  proposed  bill  would  stop  the 
earmarking  of  special  funds  for  vocational  instruction. 

Itusiness  letter-wriling  was  improved  at 

Hightstown  (N.J.)  high  school  last  year  by  sending 
classroom  exercises  to  businessmen  for  comments.  Not 
only  were  the  criticisms  valuable  in  themselves,  but  em¬ 
ployers  saw  that  the  school  was  making  an  effort  to  em¬ 
phasize  business  correspondence  and  pupils  learned  that 
while  ofiBce  procedures  vary,  many  practices  taught  in  the 
classroom  are  a  “must”  in  business  offices,  teachers  report. 

Tlio  problem  of  lost  tools  has  been  reduced  by 
comparatively  simple  methods  in  shops  at  Union  high 
school  in  Redondo,  Calif.,  and  at  the  West  Technical  high 
school  in  Cleveland.  In  the  former  school,  tools  belonging 
to  one  set  are  all  painted  a  distinctive  color  so  that  sets 
may  be  readily  reassembled  at  the  end  of  the  day  and 
absent  items  checked  more  easily.  The  other  system  is 
more  complicated :  students  have  tags  bearing  their  identi¬ 
fying  numbers  which  they  place  on  tool  hooks,  along  with 
a  cardboard  replica  of  the  tool  they  remove.  At  a  glance 
the  teacher  can  tell  what  tools  are  missing  and  who  are 
responsible. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Basic  Information  Concerning  Apprenticeship  and  the  Participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  Program,  Geo.  L.  Rosencrans. 
Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Sacramento.  (The  philosophy,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  apprentice  training  program  in  Calif.) 

“A  Process  for  Investigation  for  Occupational  Interests,”  Melvene 
Draheim  Hardee  and  Dorothy  M.  Pollock.  Junior  College  Jour., 
Dec.  1948.  1201  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (The  program  of 
vocational  guidance  at  Stephens  College.) 

“Apprentice  Rating  Simplified  with  Self-Evaluation  Sheets,”  J. 
Douglas  Wison.  School  Shop,  Jan.  1949.  330  S.  State  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 
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ParenO-Teacher 


3lothers  as  classroom  assistants  are  becom¬ 
ing  better  acquainted  with  third-grade  problems  at  Clay¬ 
ton  Valley  School  in  Contra  Costa  County,  Calif.  Under 
the  plan,  mothers  take  turns  helping  with  reading — free¬ 
ing  the  teacher  for  individual  assistance  to  pupils. 


Encouragement  of  character  education  in 

school  programs  is  the  subject  of  a  report  recently  sent 
by  the  Indiana  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  to  mem¬ 
ber  chapters.  An  outline  of  what  parents  can  do  to  pro¬ 
mote  such  education,  it  suggests  specific  activities  that 
parent  groups  can  undertake.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  state  congress  at  518  N.  Delaware  St.,  Room  600, 
Indianapolis  4. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Truth  About  Report  Cards”  Ruth  Strang.  Nat.  Parent- 
Teacher,  Jan.  1949.  600  S.  Michigan,  Chicago  5.  (.4  description 
of  the  newer  trends  in  reporting  pupil  progress.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


School  housing  needs  in  city  schools  are 

reported  by  the  NEIA  Research  Div.  in  its  December 
Bulletin.*  After  a  survey  of  1,600  schools  in  communities 
of  more  than  2,500  people,  the  Research  Div.  concludes 
that  the  shortage  of  buildings  in  city-school  systems  is 
serious  and  widespread.  It  points  to  these  findings:  (1) 
one-fifth  of  the  buildings  in  use  are  50  or  more  years  old 
— 2%  are  80  years  old  (2)  one  city  in  10  has  pupils  at¬ 
tending  half-day  sessions  (3)  portable  or  temporary 
structures  are  used  in  15%  of  the  cities,  rented  buildings 
in  9%  (4)  at  least  one  building  has  been  officially  con¬ 
demned,  but  is  used  under  special  permit,  in  24%.  All 
buildings  under  construction  in  all  of  the  cities  reporting 
would  accommodate  only  the  number  of  pupils  that  are 
attending  school  on  half-day  shifts,  the  Div.  estimates. 

As  a  stimulant  for  schoolhousc  design  and 

residential  planning,  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Architects  is 
limiting  its  annual  awards  to  school  buildings  and  single 
dweUings  thb  year.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  March. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•School  Housing  Needs  in  City-School  Systems.  1947-48,  Research 
Div.  of  the  NEA.  1201  16th  St..  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

The  School  Custodian’s  Housekeeping  Handbook,  Henry  H.  Linn 
and  others.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  274p. 
83.75.  (A  guide  for  janitors,  housekeepers  and  maintenance  work¬ 
ers  which  includes  information  on  the  care  and  handling  of  tools, 
cleaning  of  rooms  and  proper  safety  inspections.) 

"School  Plant  Trends,"  School  Executive,  Jan.  1949.  470  4th  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  (The  entire  issue  is  devoted  to  new  building  trends  and 
outstanding  examples  of  new  types  of  school  construction.) 
“Economy  in  Planning  and  Constructing  School  Buildings,”  W m. 
Arild  Johnson.  School  Bd.  Jour.,  Jan.  1949.  540  N.  MUwauJcee, 
MUtptmkee  I.  (Suggestions  for  economy  in  school  construction.) 


New  Classroom  3taterial 

The  First  Four  Freedom  Pamphlets  ...  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  series,  are  now  available  from  the  Anti-De¬ 
famation  League,  212  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  De¬ 
signed  particularly  for  high  school  and  adult  groups, 
individual  pamphlets  are  “The  Responsibility  is 
Ours:  The  Individual  and  Our  Human  Relation¬ 
ships,”  by  Bonaro  W.  Overstreet;  “Danger  in  Dis¬ 
cord:  Origins  of  Anti-Semitism  in  the  United  States,” 
by  Oscar  and  Mary  F.  Handlin;  “The  Radio  Listen¬ 
er’s  Bill  of  Rights,”  by  Chas.  A.  Siepmann;  “ABC’s 
of  Scapegoating,”  by  Gordon  W.  Allport.  Each  book¬ 
let  is  20c. 

"Building  Your  Vocabulary”  ...  a  film  which 
shows  the  need  for  a  well-rounded  vocabulary  and 
demonstrates  vocabulary-building  methods,  recently 
has  been  released  by  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Bldg., 
Chicago  1.  It  is  directed  to  junior  high,  senior  high, 
college  and  adult  students.  The  film  costs  $45  in 
black  and  white;  $90  in  color. 

"Susie  Makes  a  Dress”  ...  is  a  filmstrip  for  be¬ 
ginning  sewers  sponsored  jointly  by  Bates  Fabrics, 
Inc.,  Simplicity  Patterns  and  Talon  Educational  Serv¬ 
ice.  In  narrative  fashion,  it  tells  how  to  choose  a 
pattern  and  fabric,  how  to  cut  and  construct  a  dress. 
The  strip  may  be  obtained  without  charge  from 
Audio  Visual  Associates,  Box  243,  Bronxville  8,  N.  Y. 

Food  Value  Charts  .  .  .  recently  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Nat.  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Bd.,  407  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5.  In  eight  pages,  20  by  30 
inches  in  size,  the  chart  series  presents  the  nutritive 
values  of  common  foods,  essentials  of  adequate  diets. 
Single  sets  may  be  obtained  free,  but  in  quantities 
they  are  50c  each. 

Kits  of  U.  N.  Materials  .  .  .  are  being  distributed 
by  the  Committee  on  International  Relations  of  the 
NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  Packet^ 
priced  at  25c  each,  include  20  items — such  as  pam¬ 
phlets,  reprints  and  articles,  posters. 

"The  Arithmetic  of  Soil  Conservation”  ...  is  a 
new  supplementary  textbook  for  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  pupils.  It  presents  problems  in  arithmetic 
dealing  with  conservation,  showing  pupils  that  con¬ 
servation  practices  have  a  computable  cash  return. 
The  author  is  Alfred  W.  Phillips,  mathematics  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Eastern  Washington  College  of  Ed., 
and  the  publisher,  the  U.  Publishing  Company  m 
Lincoln,  Ncbr. 

A  New  Filmstrip  for  Vocational  Guidance  ...  is 
called  “I  Want  That  Job,”  published  by  the  Hannon 
Foundation,  140  Nassau  St.,  N.Y.C.  It  is  particularly 
concerned  with  the  proper  job  attitude.  The  price 
is  $5. 

Road  Maps  of  Industry  .  .  .  are  weekly  charts  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Nat.  Industrial  Conference  Bd.  contain¬ 
ing  various  industrial  statistics.  The  board  offers  to 
send  them  to  teachers  of  economics  and  civics  classes 
without  charge.  Its  address  is  247  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

A  Classroom  Growth  Record  .  .  .  has  just  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Office  of  Ed.  The  chart  contains  space 
for  the  height  and  weight  records  of  50  pupils.  It 
costs  5c,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 

"Typewriter  Care”  ...  is  a  new  government  pub¬ 
lication  on  proper  handling  of  typewriters,  not  only 
to  conserve  equipment  but  to  improve  work.  It’s 
available  from  the  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.,  D.  C., 
for  10c. 
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